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ABSTRACT 

Activity and interest in competency-based education 
are growirg* As of Karch 1978^ some type of competency-based 
education requirement had been instituted in 3U states* Many recent 
changes in American society are affecting competency-based education- 
For ex ampler today's learners are likely to be ?ifelong learners, but 
their learning may be intermittent* Jobs are changing from low-skill 
manual labor jobs to high-sJcill technical positions.^ Needs and roles 
of the citizen, the consumer, and the family member are changing* 
Traditional high school graduation r*eqairements are becoming 
obsolete. The five major characteristics of competency-based 
education are that it is a learner-centered philosophy, it is a 
policy demand, it is real- life orienved^ it is flexible, and its 
standards are clearly articulated* Contrary to the opinion of 
critics, competency-based education is not really new or 
revolutionary, is not an emphasis on only the meesurable, and does 
not underestimate the complexity of individuals and of social 
systems- Oregon was the first state to institute competency- based 
education and in spite of some\ implementation problems, the program 
is beginning to be successful* Competency-based education is 
certainly not all of education but it is the foundation on which all 
other schooling must be built* (Author/JH) 



^ Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made ♦ 

♦ from the original document. ♦ 
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Dale Pariirll Ix^.in his trat hini; i nrvvi shorrlv Mtnv i^uuiintiintz 
from WillaiTW itc rnivt-rsiiy in 1951 an<l has bten invoUtd in public 
rcliuaiion rvci siru t Ht raint tl tx>!h th« tnasit r's tlctirrt- and thx toran 
from thv I 'iiiv crsiiv of <)ic*i;oh. 

He has hrltl fx>sitions as t< a* hrr. < (»ac h, \i<r pntK Ji>al. ami priric i- 
pal of hi.t;h st h(K>Is in ()rtK<>n. Ins nativr Male. From I960 l*> 
Parn< ll was suiMTinit ruie nt tti tin I. inr Comitv (Ort i;. u\ Public 
S<h<K>Is. Fr(»m i{>*iH(> 1 968 he- strvtti as p:rsitlfm of Uin*- ( lommuniiy 
CioIIcKt* in KiiK<-nf. Orestin. On July 1 . 1 96rt. Uv was apfx^intcd by Oov- 
rrnor fVim MtC^iII as Oregon's siijx'rinr< ruiri:» (»f publit insiriu lion, a 
fx)si in whuh ht*srr\e(I wirh ciistiiu iion for six vrars. IK- was t-Irt tod 
and rf<-]ft tfd u> the of fit t- f>v p*>pular vote in three stattu idt- rlt-ciions. 
In 1971 Parnt'II ifx»k a Itavt- of abst n< e ro «ac h a first-t;radf * lass for 
one month. 

Frf m 1971 lo 1976 Parnc-II st rvt tl as < hanrt llor of rhr San Diet^o 
Omimuniiv Ciollcijf Svstcm. In the sutiimt r of 1976 he asstmu'd thf 
prtsidtmv of San Joaquin Ot lia C oIU-.^c. St<Kkton, CaIiforni;u ihe.- 
fx>sition he now holds. 

Recognized as the. oritjinator of Oretjon's ■survival curriculum." 
whic h is c ente red on c f >miK ten( v-bas< d instruc ti*>n and performance 
rt-cj ui rements for graduation. ParnelPs influence- in that area is e-x- 
tending we*Il bc-yond Orctjon and Clalifornia as oihe-r state s move to 
adopt his recotnnie-ndations. 
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Prologue 

I h;i<! ;i mriiiorablc t vfx-i iriu t- .is a hi^h st hiM>l pi iiu ip.il with .m <mi- 
. ' MandinK ttachrr who was thv ht-atl of thv l- n.nlish IVpaMint nt. Oiu* 
sunim<T the- hi.i^h s< hool \|>onsorf«l a prot;raiivihr<>ii}<h w hit h tt at hrrs 
went into the husiness worUl to rxaipinr the rt-lfvan* v of thr st h<K>I 
currtculuin to thr rtal world. Alice had taiiKhi Kn^Iish liicraiurt' for. 
many yt-ars and was an txcfllrni ttM< htr. S*u- chose to ko iiyo the* 
wfK>ds at 1:00 a.m. t-ac h mcirninK for tw<» w t-cki to with (he loKKrrs 
workiriK in the Oreiion ff)rt*sts. She woidtl stav ihrre all day lo watc h 
thrill, work witli them, and talk with them. About two weeks afterihai 
experienc' she t>>nnKtl into rnv offic e and said. "Oh. that was a won- 
derful expx rieiH r. ^*ou know those men up there reallv communicate, 
but I can't .efx-at most of what I heard. I will never teach the same 
a^ain because what I've tK*en teac hint; is not what [those] men need." 

This little story illustrates c»ne of the basic premises of c omjx tenc y- 
Ixisc-d eduiatjon: Congruence must be established Ix tween the school 
curriculum and the needs of individuals to fac e and cope with real life. 
A demoi raiic mm ietv has a moral oblii;atit>n to heif> its c iti/ens. young 
• and old. to uc^uire those comfx*tenc ies necessary for r conciliuR per- 
sonal nt-eds with life-role expec tations. 
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C'ompetent y-Base:j Education: 
A Nationwide C^round Swell 

1^1, it<- .itui l<K .il .i( ti\ ii\ .111(1 iiiii-rt-si III < < >iiif H'tt-ru \ -h.is«-d ctliu .ition 
((IBF) Atv riinnifii; ji ir\rt \nu\\ .i<Tr>ss ihc- ikicmk OiMussioits <in 

iiiKs of thv (ihiN Siait* S< fi*M>l Offiicis. tlir Witionj) KdiKarion As- 
sfKiaiion, ihv Ainrjican Ass^Hiatioii i>i S( h<M>l Aiiminisiraiors. an<! 
nuiiiv i KissrtMiiti h\m ht-ts' juioups. (^oiiimiirt fA, < oinniissions. ani! task 
forceps on CBK arr a<li\e' in c"\t'i\ siatr as well as in (ion^rrss. 

Som<- fy|K* of c AnijH*i*TUA -baso<l t-diuaiioii tcciuirmuni is now j 
fat I in ^ \ siatf^s * SfNc^raJ oihcTs art- ^ (jnsidc*Mnj< ihc^ addition of a siate*- 
\v\v\ <onipc'i<\n< V i^raiination rr<)uif < xiK-nt. H<*i{inninf; with thr 1978- 
79 * ' '>ol vrar. ihr two ninst populous 'stales in th<* l\S., Cialifornia 
and Nrw York, will rcrjinrt- t;ra<luatifn; hit;h s< IuhA stiule^nts lo drrn- 
onstratr romjx*r<-nr\ tx^fo^c- rr<t ivint; th/ diploma. I hv 1979 fc^dcral 
Klcnicntarv-Sci ondary Kiliuation Ac 1 iru ludc^s aid lo stairs to assist in 
thr drvf'lopmrnt ol nnnimtim ronipctt-nt y staiidar<is. 

It IS c-sf iniatrd »hai hv I9Hu. of tUv hi^Ii si hoo] stiulrnts n lUv 
nation will Ix- m^c|uj rrd f *> pass m >rn<* ivp< of < oinjx rf'nt v rrst as a Condi- 
tion fi>T re't riving the* hit;h s< !iooI <lip]onKi, 

Thr I97f> Cia 11 up Poll on puhli< atrirudc-s rf iward piihli<: st h<K)Is in- 
die aird ihar rwo fun of thrcr of diosr- sur vcvril iavoK cI i"*iv;h s< hfH>I stu* 
dents b<Mni; rrciuirrd ro f>ass a standard prf>lic i< ric v rvaitunatir>n to rc - 
reivc' a hii;h sc hcKil ciipU>fna. Now, it rniis: }h' rradilv adrnitird that 
rornfX'U*n< A -hast*<I (*diu«ition in\f>l\rs more than f);issitii; hiijh s< hfK>I 

•As €>f March la. 1978, 



Kraihialioii pi<»(if M*fi4 v trsts. luiwrv^M, thv (Gallup Poll iUH*\ intluaU* 
hrc^acl fnitilii sup}HMi t«»t \4Mnr- t\|H* ol c otn)>f-(t*rH v^tiaHrd tHtii4ati<iii 
C:hnsitfia Kllrii Mulhi. Anu taa N juniot Miss for 1**77. was ir- 
irnlly a%krd. "If vou wrrr Kitsi I.aciv. what's ihr tiiM ihinjn vouM ti\ to 
do?" Hr? rrpiv was: 

I tl fiiakr thr rft|tiif rnirnf% ti»r 1*1 atiii.innt^ NHMlfn!> Niitf* i lh^h sih^Mil 
(lipli »iTi*is il< ^n i fnr',*n iniii h «ins riioM- Imu .iiis*- tl»r\ t r- m 1 m fuplr h m oinr 
h\ J'm t»of MMlin^ fiiNsf ll .*p*ni — I h f*N>f%*N\. ff«» I^l urhn 

t.itik;hl Uuiii futvr 10 vmik .it lr,*nunk' Wr'tr* lofi{rMir)i; hif»v^ lo Ir.4fi> 
ami think. 

Phi Drha Kappa's rhiiiv-Sixih Bit rinial Couiic il. hrld iii ()< tolx t, 
1977* itlriiiifitHl hjsi* skills and i otnfKM(*iu :e's as ih<' luiiiilK^r oiir issuf 
in rdiK.ition tcKiav, A National Ass<Ki;ition r>t ScMondarv S< h<M>l 
Prin< i|vils sfK't lal task f*>r<r iri*oit savs thtii the* hii;h s< hi h>1 dtp)<>ma 
should noi sifc;nilv ihat thr holdt r is nnrssarilv rtativ (oi iollc k;f<n a 
)oh, but that thr ^radtlatt- jxisM'ssrs th*^ hasu skilKanci kiiciw U^iIi;^' 
srniial to e^ftcutivf* ad ilt < iti/e*nship. 

H K.W, S<*cjrtai v josrph (l«iI]taiH> has r*<fn!lv ir< oinnirndt*<i thr 
list' <>i basil t ortiiKMrnc V tests at stair and hU al It'v t-ls, } Ir has Mattel that 
thr l\S. Offu r c*t Kdiu ation w ill insiirr that trainitii» an<i inforn^aiion 
arr availablt*^ to ht Ip statr and If k al drc tsir>n rnak<'is answri irc hnical 
and jK>Iif V cpH'stions afK>iit hasir c i>!ni>* trn< v icstinn, 

Kvrn sranil jurirs art- riilini; oti anniH ivm v-bas<*d r<liu ation. The' 
1977 Cirand Jurv f>f San Joa<piin C>>univ. Cl^difornia. rrcvntiv stated: 

II i> the* rc-i otniiirnd.it 101 1 of the- (iund Jurv that i onifM-tf ti< \ trsts l>r 
Kivrn to thr <Mt;hfh-i?T'>d**rs to <li'tri rrnnr w hat >tud<-ntH havf Irarnril be*- 
lorr thrv rntrr hij^h s< h**ol If a lails thr niii nrnuni rr<juirrnu'nts 

oi a ^ f>m[xMrru > trst in thr t lk^ht^l <iadr. ihrn hr or shr shotihl ^M* pla< txi 
in a rrinnlial prc^Rrani. I hrtr should also br a profici^-niv <^r tonipr* 
imc V trst in thr iwrlfth i;»*>dr. Anvonr who lads to inrtM ihr minimum 
rrquirrmrnts should br Rivrn a < mifuatc <»f atirndaut r onlv and not a 
dipl mia. Thr Grand Jurv frrls that comfx trnt v irst^ arr cirsirabU\ but 
tlu % should br aimid at thr lowrr Rtadrs now. I hr studrnts 111 thr first, 
srtond* and ihird ^radrs should havr to rnrt i a mnurtuim (omjjetrnrv 
Irvrl brforr brini; automatirallv pronmrcd to thr nrxt }<radr IrvrL As 
ihrsr studrnts procrrd up thr Kradr Irvrls. thrn nrw i^oals should br s**' 



tiM 1 1 \i M \ I hi unit* rhi X* i;o.itM u » I, n, V l» ^ . U mm jnI i« U 

•'I' I** 'li* l< fi }m * t.Mf sIm Mill I In Ml i \ fill M MMI « rh iM 1 «l M M »| Ml *t 
tWilMllJsll M (• »M M h# r . iImI (iH<iM^ ^..^^ ^ 

S» IkmiK .mil N. Ill Mil ilr^ii t. (s .til .t. t..s> \rni n< i , titu ii.K m j 
• ipUK: I I iii)|K'ti th \ tt ( (III, |,r. *v;t,MHs < »in t\ . u f I - \ . .( i n ►!< is 

III < #.tk l.iM.I. ( .ifnl. .1 fii.i w hi M iiiiiji I f h. !• nln nIhi . . tt "^(M »' > "'t« imI« mi 

• KuT l> I . »\ < t « »Mi I » t< ( ti M >> ,1 1 r I II M n* I |i \ I !i tp< I r f r. i;) ,ii ft It \ i j \ 
f hi <-i- w ,i\ 4 I •Ml I ,ii I Im t II 1 n H III! 1 1 . M II' iiir [ »,ii » ri( s. >( ,il ( . .iin I sm 
«]< I H\ .(iini ij .It t III) I) < i\ I lu; Nru(I< M t i i ►» << n m n 

< M» rfit .i\Mint|>i|r»M f Ilm sr mini In, p.nr imn. Ii m< i s. . h 1 mi nu mi toi n . .if m I 
I Ml in p. Is- inn* I .iic ♦ pl\ < wih n li 1*^ n j l i In ^ |n.iln\ i »t f f ti h m »ti 
Um sf lit If nTX f h Is I « ini t 1 1 1 i r .in n. nn U f f n ii mih* .tinl i"r Im i n h.it k 
L;t I >itiM I • 

I It** SiiIf'TiK i )?< l;'»m. Si Iwm >| Dimi j, I 1 1 111 h r rhr h m J( i si u | j < »( Su|>f i 
itifr-nilr )M Bill Knuli M k. In^ rn*snt t iinl i i nnpt i* n* \ h,isf * 1 ^nul | ^ r 

h M lIMin f 4 M MfHrt I tcliJt .Ifh >Tt pit iLil.illl s \ s ? f li I \\ 1 < I< Ifi Ml) l^l.Mlrs | ) L* 

Sijp^ I inir ndmi Kf nifn« k s,i\s. 

' I** < ♦ MTtf M \ r r 1 jM I M Mif M ( ^ Jl < \>lil I >t U i 1 | [ *r »M M Ml * ij f t ^* i M t Mi M 

lillM 1' \ Mt I h * S rf» fM sfr Ml Is « I' si i! ► tuiTH^ i f U ' : N ^ 1 . 1 1 n 1 . n , ! < . I 

^tmhiif I Mf V ^ MM f n sf.jT t MM'. I M 1 ;r M f* I Mill ()M t It I If 1 1; \s \ i > mi I rn J u V 

.11 Hl uIjMyn ((iM I It* f VW ifrll i;l l.tr < >ut i riMMTMMMr\ )n il Ms 

(jMf tirniif ihr I >ti J |i »si >ph\ i «l t[m s\ sm fn W . i!f\i)<>(»ii Im.mJ s\sfitn 
u:* mI> .iiul Ilu r . ' tTitf ^Nit (I i) t f hf [ ^n I' M in. iiu ' < 'l>P n j \ * s h h .1 11 i [m u » ,1*, 
• »1 lilt s< f H M »| s\ si* Ml I I - rr I is < J rf . 1 1 li» r s . !^ v i i f u it 1 1 n 1 11 l: n f j \ 1 Mt s 

h • .!< t ' HiiMH M 1,1 r r r I H l:* M U Mji ! M !' M f I i 1 1 r 1 1 f I I r Pt i \* ti\ 1 iw .1 si n f s f 1 1,( r . i r* 
Immiv; Mxt if < >njs h.ts Ik I M mhI ^^ 1 i I 1 ^ * r H 1 r m h i < » 1 i< , « I m i 1 1 1 1 m i I il< h k , i 1 1 
|*MK*t h ih.ii will < iihft.tMff w .1 sn ill* III s.h is|\ mp^ m i|mim <I uniis '^I 

t tf *i ts. .lltriM I.UM t . ,ITM f J M r h »r Ml M n r * t r M M I 1r Ml J- s V\ r , 1 1 t < | f J | , , 1 1 c , 1 
t** ht ijUlli: ""r slLJ*f' Ills •!» \ ' r »| I ll.. ►sf SM! \ ski Its \ IM 4 J f* , fuMt 

f h m J n r h< « > MMj >)t \ sf m i( i \ \ f * m i.i v .n n ! ti m tn 'ii ^ »x\ ' 

I n tm >i s .ir\4Mc .iiitt Ikjv t i h.n * < MiitM if m \ jm< ^i^p nn s* i .ji 

\ I V fl • u t nitn M iiK*! h \ t Is u I II I iln tn.iif L j *r » !ut f uh iIm « m r\ \\ In t , 

rh.it ^ *\\\ t hr t f js t< » - tn t J» M ULi 1 I ii I ►l:? ,iT n i Iw * tf n n ti >i s t Inii 

ehi S.ilrin pM>i;i,iMi i^i >• s t,tt . Ln i>r\*tiHl Ntrtvjv.il 

! hr S,ih I.iikr Ciiv, t'l.ih, pubiii s*ho<>| >\strni lK'i;*tn to nio\Y- 



loward promotion anH hif(h «rhuol xraduaiion bi»%rd upon drmon. 
iitrtfird <«fn|jrlrfMr in ihr M>r**)K <»* lUwrd poluy tndiri*tr\ thM 

«tiidrnu who do mM m hirvr }^JM\r m h<K>t Iwm< %kilU will noi he- ad- 
vancrd lo a high**' RT^dr Irvrl. Stij.lrni* who lU* tun drinon^ti.iir b.»%i< 
comprtrn<r at lh<- high »<h<«>» Irvrl will nol br KraduaicHl. 
Sail I-rtkr Ciiv Suprnnirndrni IX>n I homa^ \ay\. 

S«»mr ^11^ k <f»m|»rirmv-Kjvrfl Ki^du.iiion jts mr<hjni\in. »n- 
hum.«n. and rrMniitvr to ir« hrrs I hr cit>fMi%Mr ts piotMhU i lo%ri lo 
rrjAhiv. B*«*»* <t>mprirtx ir^ must br uughi .iikI MiiKhl wril ()bvl«M^^ly. 
<>nl> ^ftrr hasii ct>mpr!m<ir^ Afr a<qtiirr<{ c.ui Miitk^nis rxpU»rr \nv 
world ol hirfiiiurr and ihr br<iuiv c»( portr\ Proplr wh<» d** n(»r h.iv» 
hitsu « i»mjj*lrn< i«n jrr < hrjir<l. rniicrd intor.iiiriK (hf wrdiiR I(m - N v>I<i 
iirm^ «»f Imlr vah**-. ^nd mi\Ir<J hv pri»(*.iKitn<*« 

Thr nx>*J humaiw ihitiK * do for oiii <hi)tlrrti is lo ir.H t hmi 
u» rcaii. lo iimlrrMamJ prim tplr^ of m^thrtmiiu to work i-fl«'f n- A 
wiihin thr (Htitlir.*) wMrm. .tmi to know lh«* Ix»m< s of m ivtuv. V\'ith«mi 
\iM h know IrtiRr. ,i (>rrv>n i%.tt .* trrrnriulous <lis.itK.iiit.iKt' in our irtv. 

Furihri, tf» Kivr .t ,i<t.idii.iiion diploin.i to tho^r hu kinn ihr skills it 
MKiitfir^ IS .< ti.iiid of f{iK-*tif( projx»fli<»n, M.ikiitK ihr diploma inran 
th;it onr has Irainril Uisu ( t Hiiix-irn* irs is .in ohtiki.ttion th*ii schools 
»>oiiJ<f rr.uIiU .M t r-pt 

nai is b<*hirul this ^hmI suit;r' of <<>iiifK'trni v-kisctl a< tivity^ What 
an (hr motivating factors for mm h swrrpini; iiati<»nw idr iftiviiy? 
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Xf hiMoriatis pifMiia<*tt a tolor l>4Mik. \\\v ititrt^nt vxa in th<^ I'mtrd 
Statrx wotiUl likrK Im* p.iiiitrtt ^fav. 1 ht\ i> ,1 liiiir of Ic^w 4 Irat tlis- 
Imcnons. Wf luivr a in^ial svstrtti that n€*iih«'i piinishrs %u>t rc-ha* 
bitiia«'s« all (Mi>noiiiv wtinr siippU ami tti-inand aw iniiioi (oict s, a 
MH lal sf'< iJiif \ NVNti'in thai isn'f \ vj\ srt ui r, a )tisf it r s\ strin that cl<*iuf\ 
liiNluc' bv c*x<fssi\c* t|f'la\, ati«t s«Ii<m*Is aiul *f>Ih-^;eA tfial oh<-ii tf*ai h 
knowlfHti,;^' aiut skills iitnrlatt'<l ff > 1 he* nc*<Mis a A mm I htr It is ttif fa ii*t tr> 
asMi;n i atjs<* at ul vWvi. t. hut as a iKit i< »n \\ v air iiiirasv What tir r soriir 
of ihf fIfiiH'fils f>( this ttialaiNt' t>i tlisi oMih»r t as frlati-il to r;jij< atioi>?^ 

Scho€)linj< and Education Are Not Synonvmous 

rfir (^hi< at lotial svsrrrn of thf% (ountM iiti Itnlrs puhh< hlM.ui<*s. 
thr tnihtarv. piihhi rrtiahi Ulav m »ri ttisiiiutions, incMha (par ti< iil«:rl% 
ti'h-visK ), \hv honif\ am! rJif < hutc h. as as pttl>h< anil pri\atr 

s< h<M>Is an^l c olIc-Kt^s. Sc hoohni; c 0111 pt isrs onlv our part of thr f*<lu< a- 
tional svstrni of ihr ((Mjntr\, I he* IfuaL st^itr. or f('t}ri«il f>ohc irs 
deArlo|M-(l fot rhtN <^hi< atif >na* sNstc-in iliiriiif^ thr t\v<*titirih crntiirv 
havr s4'klf>n^ \n'vn < omprrhritsix r. I Iir s< h<K>Is an<! < olhxrs o|K'ratr in 
onr (>ohtica! aiul profrssiotial rni1i<Ht, tlir hhrjrics in ^inorhrr. and th<* 
rrh;ibihlaiion institutions 111 vt*t anoihi-r. Ihr tiu*ilia. pariiciilarK 
Irlrvision, f)fKTatrs m an e^ntitrlv <hflrvnr (*nv ironnirnt. 

Cat\ an<Icc>iinr\ KoviTntiu^nts art- nt >\v Imu c»rnin.L; an iinjK»rr«inr rlr- 
nu-nt of ihr rihw aiional s\ste*rn. Moir fcnirral VMaiional e^tliication and 
ni;in|xm'<T rrainnijL; dollars will flow to siat<\ < itv. aiui county jjovrrn- 
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merits in 1978 than ihv schools will sjxTui on vo<;uional rchiratiofi. 
This cirinaiids th it Anu-i i< ans re'< onsitlri thv i>ia<fof s< hoolinL; in thv 
lotal rclucational riltnt, ScIkhiN hav<' not sudtlcnly tH'conuMiniini>in- 
lant: rather, thf siinaiii>n has ini<li rL;onr siu h rapi<l and rr\ohnioiiary 
change that \v#* niiisi reconsid^T ihe role of s<h<ioiinj4 in our socic*tv. 

Dnritiji the late nin<^teenih < <*ntiiry, th<* s< hooK bvc aine vital instru- 
ments of f^ublit [xilicv anci jKiIitical <I< \t' lopnu fit. Vhi^ ::-nckniv he 
* anie more pronounced (Juiinj; the twentieth leniury as Ameri< an> 
placed broader and heavier r*'sponsihilii ies on ih<- public m hooN, Th'- 
"**<kuaiion of the* whoU* c iiild" j*hi]osophv brt;.jn to lead the sc hcH>Is 
into all .orts of sorial ende;ivois. Ciraclually. tliesc hools Ik c atne f>vfr- 
t*xtendtci and werf fH*in>; ht^Icf accountable for rc*soJvini; soc ietal prob- 
lems, and they Iiad neither the trainint; tn^r fundinjL; to do so. 

■J'fie mission of the s< h(K>ls l>ec ame ii'i rt asintjlv fu//y as soc iety be- 
c anie inc reasinniv tn bnital and urbatii/rd. In part.xiiool iK**>pU*did 
not have t larit\ ol purpose, and in part *^^v\ did not know enoui^!^ and 
in fKirt, whc*fi thev did know enout^h ai d h:id c !<-ai i^o.iN, tlu \ seemed 
unable to pei su;alc' tile public to c lianju,- . In the ahst iu est t lear pur- 
|>ose, suffic lent know Ic-dt;e, and adt^cjuale funds, the sc hools have too 
oft<-n ended up f>eiformint; cusUKhal and f irefi^hiint; futu tions. It has 
fn-eii a sti u^k'*' jti'^r to i^et thedoors opt-n and meet thedailv c liallcMli^c^s. 

C-han£;ing Life Roles — The Learner 

I 'nfortiuiatt^lv . the lole of a iifeloni; leainer fias not been con- 
sidered c one e*ptu.»il\ as a i>TinKuy fore int sIiapinjL; the sc hool c ur- 
ric idum. And the It^irn<-r role lia*^ encoimtc^red urii>rec c^Ic^ntc*d c hanj^c* 
in this c c-ruiuv, James Cloleman has said that tfu^soc iety *>f 75 years a^o 
was inf(»rination-f>oo) but experienc t*-! ic h, Pc*opie rc^c c*ived ni(>st of 
theit information from Inxiks or from neit;hI>ors, certainly not from 
televisi*)n c»r ta^Iio. On t fie other han<I, the\ we re involvtxl in all kinds 
of jK-rsonal experiences not widely available today. More than half the 
}K'ople livc-d on farms whcTc ihev fx-i^an deveIopini;a sense of respcKisi- 
i>iUlv at a yount; age as the y strut;t^led aii;ainst the c*h*ments of their en- 
vironment- ^V>uni; people had c hort s; thev i^rew up workini^ \viih their 
h;uids as well as thrir brains and no one* chsparai^ed that. 

Tcxlay. society is different. It is an information-rich society where 



incItvidiKiK arr flcKxlrd with infotmanc^ i tm ail siclrs. Youni* people 
f pick up a j;reai deal ol infoiination f!<>m u It-vision aloiir. Vhv very 
youn^ m;ty lun Ix- entorionally (*c|uipp<*d to assimilate or iiirf*rprr( all 
that tht V r ;ind hear. I hry arc< ei tainly < ontromed w iih a luMvy daily 
dose of \ lolfiue. Many <>hst*i\ers arc* worried alxxit tlie^ irnpa< t of I'V 
on the dc*vtloprnent of moral and t^thica) f>rin(iples. When students 
enter the < lassrfK>rn. th<A are c c>rifi4 >nted wiili • ven nior < iidonnaiion, 
(generally Ivss fnterestiiii;ly presented than l\\ information). The 
media^ newspafx-rs, pafK-i I>Iu(^ks, mat;a/iries, radio, and relevisif>n may 
have as much impac t on fielpmt; vourv^ people develop th<* <*>nipe!en- 
cies required to be lifelont; learners as the s< hools do. Vet, the s< hool 
teaching-learning: process contiruies, in many instances, toopcTateas 
ihouph the media did not exist. 

Aii*>diei a spec I ol modern life ;dft c t ini; I lir lole of ;! lilehmt; learru*! 
is niof>iIir\ ;inci the impa< i ol tfrat inohilitv on coniinuitv ir) leaininjn* 
Ours is a hit;hiy mobile soc it t\. In some j4<*osiraphi< arejN. 20' o of the 
stndc*nis i n a class move dtirinu f fte sc f>M>l vc-ar as a residt ( >f divorce or 
lelocalinn. For exampK\ \ii%i>i San Diei^o, Cialifornia, ht-ads of house* 
iu>lds hav f Ii\c'd in tlie area less liKin (our vears, 

Wfu'U \ou 4idd to ifu- mobility fac tor sc hool absences doc* to illnc*ss 
and irret^iilat attendance for an\ icMson, educators are faced with a 
major cli:dleiii;e in simplx maintai'uni; toiuiimitv of learning. The 
loss ol coiitiruntv has prr)[>ab]y dorn* mote ro tlamaine t;(M >d l<*arnini; 
iuibits than an\ <i[lier sini^Ie fac ror in inoclern soc iet\\ 

The irn|K>ttan<e of re^uhu ( lassroom auendance in tlu* learning 
prcMc-Ns is so obvious that it is often overlookc^d. In tfie current worry 
' r dec liirint; S* fiolastic Aptilude I'esr s* ores, reports and stucMes do 
not merit ir>i; mobility arrd ihe ^ oiiseouent loss r>f c r>nlimiity of learn 
int;. C>>iu inuitv is al uavs if n porta nr and is sometimes \ ital , Many sub- 
je< ts, sue h as math, ares<*(]uential. anc! nnssinjLj just f>ne kvv session can 
break the !eainini; < fiain. But aitendanc <^ is mcjrc* than exposure to re- 
* c|i;irecl s<'cmenMal insnuc tion. Artenda ic t- has an imr)acr ur>on the* 
formul;uic>n of lifelonj; habits, Kcav indiviciuals to work on time, 
pay bilK. cir maintain a phvsical c onditi* mint; proijram bv inspiration 
or < fiance. "These habits are forrne cl through sc^If-disc iphne. a compe- 
tency ihat sfimehow has >tten lost in the goals (or sc hcK>Iint;. 




Changing Lite Roles— The Wage Earner 

Ck>mputers. tbr spacr industry, and the energy- business all have 
contributed to changes in the technological complexity of jobs. The 
transistor has been use<! commercially only for about SO years, but it 
has mude a tremendous difference in the skills required of manv wage 
earners. America moved in one century fmni a sck i**iy characterized by 
farm -related jobs to b.ue-collar jobs, and today iht re are more white- 
collar workers than any other single c ategory of worker. Ar f>ne time 
there was a fairly abundant supply of low-skili. manual lalK>riobs. But 
the development of tec hnolog>- is rapidly eliiniv.aiing thr bulk of these 
jobs. The great expansion in the job market i> in iht .<r( a of the tech- 
nician who requires more knowledge and more skills. 



Changing Life Roles— The Citizen 

There are fewer. larger, and more complex units of government 
today than ev^-r tx'fore. I served as a county m h(K)l suix rintendeni dur- 
ing the early sixties and hel^x d to consolidate 57 sc h<K)l districts into 16 
unified districts. Suddenly the local -irw spainr. wlii< li hadn't been 
able to covrr the activitie^ of the 57 st hcH>I districts, ^eni ieiK>rters to 
the lKjard rneetmgs<.f the 16 unified distric is. .\fter many y« arN of mak- 
ing decisions in isolation. srh<iol lK>aid memU rs we re intimidated and 
uncomfortabh- with the media present at their ineetins?s. flitizens i>f 
the area were e ciually Fx fuddled by the sudileii profusion of g;H>dand 
bad information about their hnal sduuA l>oards. AnH ihe\ ix-gan to 
wonder what was wrong. Nothing Iiad really < hang.d except the sud- 
den public exposure. 

Another < hange in tin- c iti/enship area has to do with high-sfxvti 
automobiles, freeways, and an abundance of alcohol. i.ast year over 
50.00() .Americans were killed in traffic acc idents and nearly half were 
killed in ac c idenis in which ai least one driver had »;<tn urinking. it is 
ama/ing that this problem is not generally viewed as a citizenship 
problem. 

I'he past K) years have seen the greatest migration known to man- 
kind. Over million people have moved from the farms to thecilies. 
from rural to urban suburban life, fhe rural to urban shift has 

o 
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brought a proliferation of zoning laws and issues generated from 
impacted living. 

Students now become vohng f iti/ens at age 18. yei most of them 
know more about George Washington and the federal government 
than they do about their own city council or their own school board. 
The recent vote in California on Proposition !3. which initiated 
wholesale cutbacks in local property taxes, revealed widespread ignor- 
ance about local government and the interrelationships of govern- 
ment at all levels. 

Changing Life Roles — The Consumer 

5»<.*veniy-five years ago credit cards and installment buying were a 
rarity. Young fx-ople were not required to lOfH- with a plethora of ad- 
vertising and markfling pitches. In a rert-ru series of congressional 
investigations, the laie Senator Phillip Hart of Mit higan roncludfd 
that every year L^S. consumers paid between $174 and 5231 billion for 
which they got nothing. This sum included tht* cost t)f automobile 
repairs that werr improfx*rly dfjne. not ruxessary. or not done at all. In 
addition, consumers pxiiid millions of dollars for ineffective combina- 
tion drugs now being ordered off the market and one billion dollars for 
auf(>mobile insiaaru e that duplicated prelection that consumers 
alrtady had. The cliangint; role r>f the consumer over the past 50 years 
has been dramatic as a result of » redit cards, installment purchasing, 
advertising, and technology. I recently harl a call from my daughter- 
She said her washing machine had gc:>nec^n the blink, her electric hair 
dryer wasn't workmg. and her automobile had broken down. Her com- 
ment was that she had had about all of th's tec hnology that she could 
stand. 

Changing Life Roles — The Family 

Divorce and family breakup represent one of the most dramatic 
sociolcjgical changes in our history. There is one divorce for every t wo 
marriages in the state of C'-difornia. The family has tradilionalK been 
the foundation for development of moral and ethical values. The sta- 
tistic s on juvenile delinc^uenc y and c rime as correlated to broken and 
single- parent homes art^ ominous. 



The rcxrni recJuciion in ehe ave cai;t* number of < hildrcn fxr family 
has had a profouiul rff<'< i u|H>n thr %( hf h)1* !..«irad of rampant i^rowth^ 
schcKjIs arc t;^*n<T;illv siruKKlin^ uxiav with dec lining cnroihiicnis. 
This situation has resulted in the closing of schools, layiiii; off of 
teachers, and const^juent budKeiary retrenc hmc-nt. 

High School Oraduation Requirements 

At the turn of thereniury, (olleiies And univi-rsitics throuj^houf the* 
country were fac inj; the prohlt^ni that hii^h st h<M>l i^racluaies in many 
cases were ill-pr<*pared lor <oIlc\t;t* work. I here* was n<> standaiili/<*<i set 
of ht^^h s< hcK)l recjuiremenis with whic h collet^es cotild compare the 
ac hievement level of different ;ipi)]ic ants. A standard measure* of hii;h 



s< hr>oI c*ihu ational a< hievemetit was de\<*lopfd in I SM Oas a rc*suli of the* 
Oirnei^ie Foundation's attempt to fomniIate:i d<*finiiion of a college. 
The story is an interextini; ont\ 

In 1904, inchistrialist Andrt^w C.;irnesie c ontrihutc^d 20 tnillion 
ciollars to a trust fund for retired coIU^t^e f^rofessors. but the Cliirnegie 
FcMind;ition. whic li was resfx)nsih]e for distriburini^; the* money, felt it 
w;is necessarv first to describe a colU^t^c*. In order lo do this, the 
trusttvs ^x-lic*ved that a definition of a hi^^h sc hf>oi had to be formu- 
latetl- And af te*r that was donc\ thc*y reasoned that a c olh-i^t* could be* de- 
fined as an institution that ac c eptc^d ,i^raduau*s frf>m a standard hij^h 
sc hcx>K A hii^h M hcK>l was then deiincd bv the C l;unet;ie Foundation as 
an institution reciuirint; 16**imitsof study." A unit of c redit was to Ix* 
given for a class that met fr>r 120 clock-hours fx-r vt'ar and for five 
[x^ricxis fxT week thr<jui;hr)ut the sc hcx>I ye\tr* This dc*finiiion was ac- 
cepted bv the C*olIc*t^e Fntrance Kxamination Boarcl and cjuickly in- 
€orfx>rateci into hii<h schcK>I graduation rc*cjuir<'menis across the 
country. The Cl^irnegie unit is still the* stand:ncl UNC^d in most high 
schcx>Is, with little evidence to validate its effectiveness. 

Parallel to development of the* C!;irnegi<* unit was the- eliminattc>n 
of high schcx>l departmrnts in most colleges and universities. With 
this devc'Io[>m(^nt it Ix^c ame nece ssary for the c f>llc\gc-s and universities 
to establish some standardized admission recjuir<*nu*nis. The typical 
admission rec|uirt*ments called f^r four credits <C-«*rnegic^ units) m 
English, two c redits in mathematics, twoc rrciits in forc^ign language 
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(usually [^itin). iwo c rcdiis in history and tjcc )i;raphy, ont* c irtiit in 
s^irncr, and ihrfc vlvt (ivc c ii^dits. 

In thv hnv 19r>(K ijiic-srif mis fH't;an lo arise alx>ut thr e-ftrc i <>f ih<- 
ClarnoKir unit on t*dii<ati<in. and that dfbatt* jurru in ihv \ \Hy{}\. \i <<in- 
tinurs iCKlay. Il is safv to say thai tht^ hitjh school iuiricidiuTi across 
thr coiiniiv r^'inains basically a ciillc^i^c prt-paiatoiA cuiiiciduni, A 
sironi; < olU*i;r i>irparaiory l>ias persists in hit;h s< Ikm>1s despMc- ihv tac t 
tliat a laif^c prc>f>ortion of hii^;h sc hcH)l students did not. and still do not. 
ailend c ()Ilt^^t^ Il is rsliin;itecl that <>nly at>out 1 T>% of the populatic»n in 
ihv V.S, ac tually has earned a four-vear cf>lle^e det^ree. 

The first public hi.Jt^h sch*H)I in Cl;diiornia was opened August Ui. 
IXr>ti. in S*in Fiaru isco. Before that rime hii^h s( liot>| education uas 
available onlv in pri\aiecn parochial st f^MjIs. Not until l4S^s7did the 
legislature f>r<-\ide funds for "i;rarnniar schtxil cf*urses/' These were 
intende^cl to *'fit and prepare stud(*nts to entei ihc^ s< ientiiic dt*f>ar tiiient 
of the I'niversiiv of Cl^ihforr^ia. " (1 he uinversitv was established in 
1H6M. ) C Grammar sc hen >I c oiirses wer <-<le\ fIo[K-d rapid I v af r«*r this prec ce- 
dent. At the same tune. hit;h s< hools were e*^ lablishetl in sorne othc^r 
IarjL;e c ities and towns, 

Il can ^>e seen that current hii^h school i;radnarif)n rec]nireinc*nis 
were devt*lo|K-d for <[ijiie a <liff<'i< tu s* k ietv and <]i;iie a dii feieru sc*i of 
conditions. Ciollet^e pieparation w^is a j>er f<'< 1 1\ h-t;! t iinate 3L;oal ff )r the* 
\^](} hit;h srh<M>l firojurain ami is still a Ic i;iriinace n^nd ol hi,uh s( h<K>I 
protjranis for s4^)nie st udc rH^. I lowev t r . one nmst i|ues(i(m whether the* 
ccdiet^e prt*p;nator\" (inric ijlurn is adecpiait* f^>i a unixcrsal schf>olinjE^ 
systeitl that cMidea\ors to educate all th<' childr<'n (iiuludini; the 
severelv han<l * ipi>ed ) of all the j>eopU\ Cioiuempor arv soc ietv has pre- 
sc^nted the school svsteni with a wliole set of new conditions. 
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What Competency-Based Education Is 

A I its root, compctency-basrd education is an emphasis on results. 
It calls for agreed-upon performance indicators that reflect successful 
functioning in life roles. It emphasizes the specific knowledge or skills 
to be learned railicr than haw they arc learned or hoxv long, it takes to 
learn them. 

There are five major characteristics of com p>etency -based educa- 
tion: It is a lepmer-centered philosophy, it is a policy demand, it is real- 
life oriented, it is flexible, and its standards are clearly articulated. 

Let us look at the first characteristic: Competency- based education 
is a IcameT-ccntercd philosophy. There is little direct relationship be- 
tween the time-honored subject matter disciplines and the compe- 
tencies required of an individual to cope with modern life. The em- 
phasis of traditional subject matter disciplines is upon what is to be 
taught. It should cause one concern to realize that in the modem school 
curriculum there is no specific location in the curriculum to assure 
that young people are expK>sed to the major concerns of our contempo- 
rary society, i.e.. energy decisions, consumer problems, environmental 
issues, lifelong learning skills. Many of these contemporary concerns 
are scattered throughout various disciplines, and this diffusion has 
tended to aggravate the accountability problem. 

Our daily lives do not compartmentalize neatly into math, social 
science, English, science. And therein lies one great problem for the 
modem public schools. There is a lack of congruence between the tra- 
ditional time-honored subject matter disciplines and the competencies 
required to function in real life. Student competence is defined as dem- 
onstrated ability to apply knowledge, understanding, or skills as- 
sumed to contribute to success in life. Therefore, embedded deep 
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within iht philosophy of cempetency-based education '.s :he philos- 
ophy that every student in elementary id secondary schools should 
have an opportunity lo develop the tompeiencies re»quired to func- 
tion effectively in the real-life roles of learner, individual, wage earner, 
citizen, consumer, and family member. It is a basic CBE philosophy 
that says schooling should ineet students at the point of student n<:vd 
rather than at the point of fatuity need or administrative need or sub- 
ject matter need. This philosophy expr-sses a profound shift in em- 
phasis from what is to be tausht to what is to be learned and to the out- 
comes of schooling. This is probably the most basic and powerful 
characteristic in a comp<tency-bast^ education philosophy; It is 

learner-centered. 

TTie second major characteristic of comjx-tency-based edut ation is 
a clear policy demand. Educators seem strangely relut iani to talk 
about policy demands, but the sch<x>lins ex^xrrience ist haotic unless a 
policy demand is made upon the s< hool system and clear outcome sig- 
nais are ^iven. The system is really not a system; it is a nonsy tern. 
S< hooiinR ae TOSS the country is still basically a cotiasf industry: each 
person-doe:, his or hexown. thing. The only factors that hold this non- 
system together are a lot of good teachers and good administrators 
working very hard. Every tpj; lity organization or system requires clear 
goals or targets. When the goals are fu//y or out of fcx us. everything in 
the organization takes on the same complexion. I here is nothing ba- 
sically wrong with the American s< h(X)I system ext epi fuzzy goals. Asa 
result, the schools respond to real-life needs in all kinds ot weird ways. 
Some clear policy demand signals are required. 

The principal outcome of the competency-based education move- 
ment ma/ be that educators and the communities they serve \vill to- 
gether reexamine what is ;o be taught and. more importantly, what is 
to be learned. This focus upon the visceral levels of the curriculum just 
may result in a greater degree of congruence between the expectations 
of the students, the public, and th'- educators. Everyone will have a 
clearer picture of what the schools are to accomplish. 

Goal-based planning is fundamental to the competency-based ed- - 
cation philosophy. It helps the schools become accountable by identi- 
fying, planning, teaching, and measuring those skills or that knowl- 
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r<l^e that is h-;irnrr hast'c; rathrr than subjt-t f maft<T-has<<i. A i;oal- 
baM-ti < din atioiKtl nvs:« iii hrlps ta shift nit- t inphasis f «f rht- m hrH>!in^ 
t*iu<*rpris<- liom inputs ivvhal is t»» »m- laii^hi arxl what tt sourtts art* 
n<'f<lt'd). U) omamu's (what is to Ix- \rntufd and ftir what piiiiM>s< ). 

A rrnfw<d fmf>hasis uiK)n iht- rxfxc ttcl ouit(nn<'s ol K lining st-is 
th«- sta.^r for the nunHiut tioii of ( oinix tt nt v -I>;is( (i tdnc atif»n. A .£;oal- 
bas<-tl jKiItiy .l<inan(f j*rovi<Its the IraiiKiv «>i k ni which to tstabhsh. 
< on< c'f>niah/<-. arul intt ^ratt- rhr (jKHt sscs and pr< k cdiM c s i>t CHh.. 
llvrv is th<- knuj of ^oal thai fK>h< \ rnak< is shotiM <onsi(lt'r wiiiinj; 
into < v<T\ poiit V fian(lfMH*k foi s< hools: 

I \u- t thu -if i<»n «>i rhr ^lm^(■n^ -suits ftont .1 < < unhiiu tl c-H< u t < »( Jjoiik , 
* timt fi. « <niinuirit(v, .ind tin- iiirtJi.i It sli.dl Ix- iht- i<s|>, ,nsi f>j 1 1 1 \ t>{ .>iit 
S4 h<x»ls t.» help siiulriirs <it \ < I* >f > in«iiv idii.il < 1 ni:iH j.-nt i< s t< t f urn tion m 
tl.r lift- rolrs ot Iciiriti. itulix ttjii.il . w-i^c t .nil* r. t lU/rn, i < msiiitur . .iiui 
{atTiiI\ rnriiifK-r. 

I hf sc .i.xils \i.i\r .111 tnifx >ruinr hm sh.nt d r« sj>* >mmI>i lit\ .itxl .i s( < - 
< -IK Lux lolf III ht lpint; siiulfiitstirvt lop m« mI. t tiw »i k .n.t I . < iiltunil. .in<i 
nhn .il iiioi.il \.ilut-s If is itnpott.itK fh.it the s( h«M»Is sup]>i>it .iinI irin- 
«(»!«<• thf hoiiu- .m<l otlifi (oiniiiuiiiiv instittiiions in fh< sf .in-;is. 

The tiisf pilot it\ 1(11 thf list- «>1 s« h<»<>Iinu; t' *Min t s sfull fx- f.» help 
sdithiifs «lt\(|<.p riic I ( HitfxiriK ICS f(i (itrt« tu»n .is .1 Jilfl<»iii; ItMrru-r. 

Witfi this tviK- .it t;oa]. we uot i njlv fx-i^ni to ujM]at*' si h<K)i rtxjiiiit-- 
nit-nis b'li also to drfinc ai< is for w hi* h s« hooK * an [><■ Jirld at < ount- 
al>If. I 'nd< i thf pr< s< iit svsk rn. the ptdjht is holdini^ st hools m < ount- 
af>If for rt-suhs rht- s« h<HtIs fiavcn'i tfu- rrrnoirsr possif>ilitv of pr<Kluf - 
in.u- rhf s< hools must <l(al with iioals that ihtv art- tiiii()ufly ecinipptd 
f>y trainin.t; an<f fn finan( int^ to a* t oinplisfi. ()n< <' thcsv t^oals have 
fnt-n t'staf>hshfd. rdiKators ihrn must < \t i< isr Icatlt i sfii jj in plannint? 
how rht sf tjoals < an Ix- rra< ht d. 

ryi>i< allv. ( (In iif>rs i^o to legislators or s< hool hoard rnt rnbcrs and 
sav. ■*Cii\f lis rnfint-v. Dfm't tvW us what to do. just i^ivt- us more 
mom*y " Wliat would vou ttiink if v* >u wrni toa store to bity somfthin^ 
«nd thr t Irrk said. 'Just .i^ivt nic UKincy arul I'll ,i;ivf yt>u w hat s t?ocxl 
for you"? (:)\cr the vcars. fx t atts<- Iftrishnors and I*Mal s<h(K>l board 
mt-rntx-rs have not had rrioui^h fx»infs of a* t t ss info thf f-diu atifmal 
drrision-rnakintj prfxt ss. tht-y havt* in volvcd thcmst-Ivt's arbiirarily in 



ihr pr<Mt-sN h\ ilt-aiins u'i'h ailiniinsir;itiv<' tic-fail aiici rh<* "Iiou" <>( 
tr;tc hint;. 

Il is < Irar to tnt- thai ihr vast major Jiv nt i>4>ii< \ make rs tlo noi want 
Uy involve' ihomsrIvt*s with siK-<iii<s. h:it thrv ilo warn u> lia\<* s<Mnr 
knowhclgf ab<iin what thry art- hnvuiu. It is iK tlcc tlv N-jnitimatt- for 
policy niakrrs to tt*!! t-diuaiors ivhat to accomplish. In tact* i>olitv 
itiakc'is havr an obhjtiaiion lo i;i vt- < K ai stt;naK aJx>ur what \\\v\ cxpx-c t 
thv s<h*H>Is to accomplish ami wliar kind *>f pe r foi mane t- indicators 
ihry will ac cc f>t to assutc- that the sc hools arc ac c omiiliNhirly th«* ex- 
jx'c Ircl )t;<>a!s. At the* ^ame^ tnne\ ir is inappropriate for polii v rnake*rs lo 
irll professional rciucatois ht>ir to use* xhv money they receive'. Cioimt* 
less hotiis are wasted and s< hool s\ sterns tlt^c imaJed ^K-cau^,- jxdiiv 
makers ciea I in mimitja* . oi woise \t [. involxc tlu niseU c s iie a\ i Iv in 
the* pre H e-ss or ' how f o" asfx't ts f if sc hool i rijn. 

The third c tiarac te rist ic ol < ornf x-u iu v-hased edtn ation is :t rrril- 
ttfr <}rit*ntntit}Ti as exprr ssed in liit^ loles. The Aniei it an pid)lic s< hcM»I 
s\Ntem o|K'rates 'vi'hin i wel> ol 'te nsions/' I fit* major siiand in iliis 
we-h of te-nsiiin is to^.t^ineme fM^twee'ii individual ne-eds and scnic^tal 
nc-e*ds ris-a-j'/s the- L;oals and activities of the schools, Manv of the- 
things done- h\ liie sc fiools are dtme well, hnt the ke\ c]iiestion must Ik- 
aske d. Should ihe\ Im* cJon<- it al P Art die st hools adtlre ssini; the* hij^h- 
e*st prioritv needs? 

MvMiv of the major c one e: ns m our < t >mem j >or at \ soe letv have- nt> 
home in the rn* nler n sc h* m >] i unit nlum. Where is the ht une in f hec or- 
ric idimi for errx iromnt ritai eoncerns? Is it in c hernisir v t)r biology or 
s(K iat sc ienc e < ir business? \Vht*re is the \u >me for c or^sumer educ ation 
c CHIC erns? Is n in business or fhes<wials< ienc es or math? Where- is (he 
home for imer^roup human rel ♦tit^n t tiireerns? Whai part of the 
sc hcK>] < luric ulum is resjx ursi ble for helpmt; i>eople* !e;nn af>out tlie*ir 
Itnal i^ove-rnme tit. \otint; on tax profx>saIs, tiealim; wirh planninj; 
cc>mmissior;s? Where- is ihe ac c ountabilit\ in the n^.tnie rn sc hool c ur- 
rit idvim for helpinj^ a jn rson develop the- < omfK-te-nc ies to be come a 
lifc-lon;:; Uarner. (oanalv/e-. to improve his memory, lo sjx-ed le^ad? We 
often leave* these- vital concerns to cliance- arrd coniimic- to insist on 
mortinji the s'adent at the point of sul>jec t-maitcT need rather than at 
the fx>int of real -life nee*ds. 




The schools have not kept in synchrony with (he times and the 
real-life needs of a rhanf^inj; society. The needy have changed, but the 
schools and the schf»l curric ulum have not* 

The competencies required to cope wi^.i re:*l-life roles and their re- 
lationship to the school curriculum are the crucial issues facinj^ the 
schools today. These issues are interrelated, and the measure by which 
they are made compatible will largely determine the significance of all 
schooling activity. The fact that schools are busy and teachers are 
skilled does not necessarily mean that the schools are accomplishing 
the right things. Two questions must be asked of modern schcx>ls 
Which real-life needs are you meeting? How well are you meeting these 
identified needs? These questions must be posed continually. 

When one considers how life roles have changed over the last 70 
years and how the schools have resfx>nded to help prepare students to 
survive in these roles and cope with modern society, it can be said 
that as they* are currently set up. schcx>Is are dealing with a minority of 
the needs of a minority of the students, it is common for students to 
know more about the Eskimos of Alaska and the Incas of Peru than 
about their own city council, the property taxation system, or the jus- 
lice system. Most modern-day young people haven't the foggiest idea 
about the taxes that support their own schools, who levies them, and 
how or why they are levied. As we examine the changes in < jur society 
over the past 75 years, we find that in our highly urbanized society 
some citizenship problems are apparent that were not apparent when 
one could ride his horse to the county seat. For example, we don't talk 
much about citizenship or our streets and highways, and yet over 
50^000 F)eople are killed annually in traffic accidents. This figure 
greatly exceeds the number killed in the Vietnam war. 

During my tenure as sup>eriniendent of public instruction in Ore- 
gon, an excellent curriculum guide on local and state government was 
published by the State Department of Education. I was visiting with a 
U.S. history and civics teacher one day and said. '*How do you like the 
curriculum guide on local government?" She said. ^*Oh. it's wonder* 
ful, it*s really a fine publication/' I said. '*WelI. are you using it?*' She 
said, "Ob, I'm not using it* Tm too busy/' What are you busy doing?'* 
I asked. **Oh, I*m too busy teaching about the federal government. Our 
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curriculum and textbooks are filled with emphasis upon the federal 
j^overnmenr. Our ^ludents must know about the Constitution and the 
Bill of Ris^hcs. We just don't have time to do much with local and state 
government.'* 

Now, here wasa rooo pers».>n and a fine tea*^ her iv ho was too busy to 
help young people develop some surviva! skihs in dealing with their, 
local government, tht government ihey musi fa<e every day . There isa 
tremendous lac k of congruence between what weemphasi/e in s« hools 
and the competencies required to cope with modern life. 

The schematic representation that follows is suggested as a t ornpe- 
tency-based curriculum around which several states are siru* taring 
s< h<x>l graduation requirements: 



Life-Role Comptrtencies 



I'nderstand phvsital heahh 
prin* iples 

1 



I'ncitrsiand nien:al 2 
health princ iples 




1 IV\t lop interpersonal 
and intt igroup rela- 
tionship skills 



Develop princ iples Un making 
moral choic es 
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Life-Role Competencies 




I.EARNKR 

Cxjijipuif- J— 7 Ultniifv ;issiiniIaU' 

ROI.K 



Memorize i y-— ^ C:onvtrsr listen 



AnaK/<' iiiit-rprts 



Kv:iIii*Uf €iii;intit\ iinti <jiialn\ of s<Hxis 

1 

Use consumt-r a>sist;in< t' 2 \,^^^^ '**Nw^^ ^ I 'ncWsia nd basic It'xal 

C:<>NSfMFR \ 'V"^*;* ^arranues.. bills 

<>l Vile) 




I'ndersrand buy ins ^ ^ 5 C-ompuic interest rates 

with credit I 

4 

I'nderstand prcjvisic>«s of ' 
standard insrurance policies 

O 24 - • 
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Life^Role Competencies 



Kxplain ihv judicial sysicin 
1 



Explain Uxal i;o ve*rn- 2 
mem operation 



l-^>calc- cotiuiiunirv 




I 'lulcTstand basic j>rim fples 
of c'conoinii ami i;<>vt*rn- 
rnc^nral ofx-raiioiis 

3 Idrniifv wirh community* 
siair, arid national 
issuers 



C^>pf' with hur^-aiu fac it's 



Analv/f c-niplo\ Tiit-nr tr< ti<!s 
I 



Plan for a <arcf"r vcna- 
lion 

l*ndrrsiand the prey* ^ 
ccsM*s of prcxjuction 
and consumption 

Prepare job appli<a- I 
tion forms 




8 Develop sr>me 
saleable skills . 



7 Understand payroll 
dediic tions 



6 I'nclerstand the meaning of 
"infhuion" and ''waj^e** 



Develop eff<*< tive interviewins; 
techniques 
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Life-Role Competencies 



Develop avocational skills 
(nonsport hobbies) 

I 



Creaic something 2 




4 Develop recreational 
skills (sF»orts) 



3 

Enhance aesiheiic appreciaiion 



Understand legal and social 
responsibilities of parenting 

1 



Plan for long-range 2 
economic security 



Learn to deal with 3 
family crises (e.g.. 
divorce, illness, death, 
etc.) 



f FAMILY \ 
I ROLE j 
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5 Understand family 
planning 



Develop family activities 
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The fourth characteristic of competency-based education is less em- 
phtLsts upon time. Siudenis must be allowed to cycle and recycle 
through the instructional and evaluation pr<x esses easily. Time must 
be used flexibly. Not all learners are nine-week or 18- week learners. 
Rate of learning is the key difference amonR learners. Profx>nents of 
competency -based education are not as interested in how long it takes a 
student to master a given comF>etency as they are in mastery itself. 

A fifth characteristic of comfx-tency-bast-d education is that < lear 
expected outcome statements are placed "up front" as guides for both 
instructors and learners. There should b<- no surprises in the instruc- 
tional or evaluation processes. The instructor teaches to the test, and 
the measurement and evaluation process occurs when learners demon- 
strate ability to meet clearly defined outcome requirements. For ex- 
ample, when teaching swimming, the instructor teaches to the test by 
having the student swim from one end of the pool to the other. That is 
one clearly stated anticipated outcome, and there are no trick ques- 
tions or surprises. The ... me cap be said for computing interest rates 
Of reading a newspaper or tocAting a book in a library. 

Comfxriency- based education does not turn its back on traditional 
subject matter or time-honored instructional techniques: it only insists 
that the instructional program be based, at least in part, on real-life 
needs and that students demonsiratt- the applicability of what they 
have learned. 
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What Competency- Based Education Is Not 

C ompt'iency-biisfd education is not nfw or rrz'ftiuttnnnry. Stiidt-nis 
always have been asked lo demonstrate comfx-tenc e in many areas of 
the curriculum. Outside of the sch(K>ls individuals are also asked to 
demonstrate competence. Possibly the best example is found in the 
driver-licensinj; proRram. 

A driver's license protects lives because every driver you meet or 
pass on the hishway has had to prove his ability to c f>iH' with typical 
traffic situations. To earn a driver's license an individual must dem- 
onstrate knowledge of biiaic traffic lau s. have his or her eyes examined, 
and hnust certify that he or she has no physical or mental handicaps 
that would interfere with driving. He or she must also demonstrate 
ability to operate a motor vehicle safely and propi*rly under the watch- 
ful eye of an experienced driver eraminer. All tests must be passed be- 
fore an individual is granted the privilege to drive on the streets and 
roads A driver's license is a citizenship privilege, not a right. 

Despite the fact ih t there are still traffic ac cidents, no one advo- 
cates, doing away with this testing program simply because everyone 
doesn't measure up and some p<*ople have accidents. The same can be 
said for school proficiency standards: not every individual will make it. 

Many changes and refinements have been added to the driver licens- 
ing program since its inception some 60 years ago. but it is basically 
a competency- based education program aimed at safeguarding life and 
property. The California State Department of Motor Vehicles is a 




Kiani driver licrnsirifs' ;in(l vt-hit U- rc-KiMraiion iiKcnty. tht- tarKosi dv- 
|>artmrn( nt its kind in thr u<n ld. and i( is < onifx irru v hast u. Ii ojH r- 
mvs a romfx-irtu v-haM-<l drivci iniprovrnirni program, a rf*nir<lial pn>- 
Kram aimed prirtiarily ai ihc n. ^Iiut nt driver and base<l ufM>n a |X)ini 
system. Punishing offending drivers is not ih< purj^iseof thisdriver- 
improvvmerH program. Driver irnproveriu ni analysis try to iinf>r<>ve 
individual driving |>erforman< r. 7 hat is rhr key; improving indi- 
vidual drivinK iK-rftmnanre. I he aim <>l c mnpetent v-hased t'duc atif>n 
in the st hcK>ls is similar: improving individual p<i forma me. 

Aijain. c<mi|K ten< y-basfd edut ation is n<ii new. In the late IS)r>Os 
the C>)0(>erative F.xiension ServKcof the l .S. Deparimeni of A^rieul- 
lure. in pursuit of more effet tiv*- and effi< leni use nf echu ational re- 
sources. b<-Kan to develfjp mo<|(.|sof ih< sf>< c ific e *>rniH (en( ies recjuired 
' for surressful farming and thr re<|uir< <l rr>mp<M< nc ies for the roles of 
homemaker. ytnith leader. < ommnnity < hani;<- a^ent. and farm busi- 
ness manager. 

Many prxK titionrrs in adult basi< r<Iu<ation have used tearhinj? 
strategies based iifKin the idea <if adult fun* tional eomix teiuy. and 
prac titioners in sp<-< iai education ha%e Ixen working on the omijM-- 
tency-based theory for many years, pariit ularly u iih mentally retarded 
stud(*nts. 

In the field of teac h<*r e(hua(ioii. the nf>iion of roiiifx-tent y (an be 
tractxl as far ba< k as 1929 wh< n Charters and \Vai)!es. in a quest for a 
mc»re rational basis for the development of effe* live tea< hers, analyzed 
12,000 ac tivities that teac hers performed. Thev dien t-evr ]oi>ed. on the 
basis of these activities. 25 essential traits. Approximately half the 
states tcxiay have adopted or are moving to adopt teac her t ertifiraiiOn 
and accreditation stanciards that < all for c omf>c ien<y- based programs. 
The move toward competency- based education is generally accepted 
in the reform of personnel preparation prf>.t;rams. So there is nothin^^ 
really new or even revolutionary about compeiency-basc-d education: 
It is only new in the sense that it has not bt*en applied in any systematic 
way to the schooling process or to helf >ing young people develop the 
competencies to function in real life. By and large, compc-tency educa- 
tion has surrounded the schcx>Is. but has not been used in the schcxjis 
in any systematic way. 
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Compricnry-bajwd cducalion is not an rmphasts only upon rnds. 
Mean* arc imporiani. H you k<> inioa rt-staurani and arc- st rvrd on diny 
di&hes and ihr st-rvuc is sloppy, no uiaiirr how k'<hk! the- fo<Kl is. you 
will probably br dissatisfied with the prcKluci. ShtxUly rneanN were 
us«l to develop it. The same thins can be said in education. <)fi« n in 
the past it has seemed that the c urriculum was a set ret. I'he Mh(K>ls 
have always had Roals and have always had course offeruiKs. but lew 
people other than the teacher knew what outcomes to anor ipaie I he 
student didn t know about it except as it was >lowlv revealed; the par- 
ent didn i know: other sch<x>I staff often didn i know. Onufxieiuy- 
basetl education is attemptinR to effect documentation of courses so 
that teachers can af?ree on Roals and on the in4,ans of evaluating what 
they're try inp to accomplish. This form of educ ation provides a way to 
share and help students become inv<»lv<-d and accountable. Students 
under competency -based systems indie ate that they like knowing what 
they're supposed to be doini? and learning. 

Next, competency-based education is not an i-mphasis upon only 
thr measxArablr. I he charge against competency- based education is 
that measurement becomes the basic management interest: If you can 
measure it. do it. Certainly cc^mpc-tency-based education focuses upon 
those things that can be measured, but there are many things going 
on in the schools that cannot and should not be measured. 

Can you measure the heauty of an cnchesira s symphony rendition? 
No. but an individual violin player must demonstrate certain compe- 
tence to be able to play that symphony. C^m you measure the trauma of 
losing a basketball gameor theexcitement of winninga fcx>tball game? 
No. you cannot measure the team spirit or the emotional highs and 
lows, but c-ach player must demonstrate competence in order to per- 
form on that athletic team. C^n you measure the beauty of an art ob- 
ject^ Indeed not. but the individual artis.s must demonstrate certain 
competence as they work with the tools of their trade. The speech or 
drama student must demonstrate certain individual competence to 
participate in a play or debate tournament. Can you measure the sense 
of accomplishmen: when a person is able to do a job well, no matter 
what it is? That individual feels confident and proud but no one can 
measure his feelings of confidence and worth. 
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Third, competcncy-ba»«tl education does not under rstimaie the 
complexity of individuals and of social systems. Indeed, ic recognize* 
(his complexity and i* aimed at sorting some of it. Competency- 
based education is aimed at helping the school system narrow its ac- 
countability and Rive clear signals about what is to be accomplished. 
Amid the complexity ot modern society, someone must give clear sig- 
nals about what the schooling enterprise, as only one element of the 
educational system, is expected to accomplish. 

Finally, let us recognize that there is considerable controversy 
in competency- based education between required mintmums and de- 
sirable maximums. This is probably unavoidable. Inherent in any 
schooling process is the establishment of a performance base that stu- 
dents, must reach in order to receive institutional endorsement for com- 
pleting a certain program. However, minimums cannot be allowed to 
serve as maximums. This issue becomes particularly troublesome for 
institutions of higher education as they try to cope with entering stu- 
dents who come with such great variance in their preparation. This is 
one reason why I support a certain number of courses to be mastered 
as a requirement for high school graduation, but flexible time require- 
ments must be provided to achieve such mastery. 
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The Development of Compeiency- Based 
Education in Ore$;on 



V-^rcK<in was tUv firsi M;it<' to uiiii;tit- « oni(x-trn< y-f>;is<*il c^iIik ;Hicin on 
a siaiewide level. The rxfx-rierii t* of that Mate provkies sonu' vahiablr 
Icssonv for other states <ir Icxal s< h<K>J distri< is considei 111,17 similar 
action. 

The adoption of ronifx-ten* y-based education in Ort^ijon c arne 
about as a r^'suh i>f several major events. First and foremost. Oregon- 
ians have a Ion>; history of f>ride and t fiei4;etii involvement in their 
schools. T here is a "fx>piilist** tradition in ih< stai<-of Ore>jon. Itsc iti* 
/ens have generally supfx>ned innovative' ami c reative approac hes to 
Kovernmenial problem solvinij. As a ronse<iiu-nc e, the s<h iai < limate in 
Oregon supfx>rts char^Ke in the schools. A millif>ti clollar Ford 
Foundation Rrani was given to the state in the early sixii<'s to stimulate 
research and deve^Iopmeni ac tivities in iht* si hcx>|s. A significant num- 
ber of outcomc'-orier^ted learning materials and tea< hing metfiods were 
develoix'd- 

Second* a hotly < ontestrd state-wide battle to t-lec 1 a sufKTintc^ndent 
of public instruc tion in 1 968 brought muc h publi< attention to tnatters 
of education. During that campaign I outlined i f>mpetcMicy-basc'<l pro* 
posaIs» including a revision of the high sc hcK>I graduation require- 
ments and career education emf>hasis in the schools. It was no secret 
chat my election would mean that Oregon rx hcx>ls would move in the 
direction of compc^tencA-based education. My election* therefcjre, was 
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ini«Tpr(*U'fl to ntran ih;ii ()r(x<>'i>*i>)^ 4'X|h'( ird .1 iim<l('i tii/.tiioii ol the 
hlKh Mh(N»I .uIu.ilKM) i('<{tiii('iiirtits .ttul tnoxf-inrnt t«>\v,it<t a \H't' 
lorm;iii<r*ori(*iil(*<l < itiiu tiliitn. 

Third, thr ini(i;iti<>ii of thr icilri.il Klriiu iu.m -St-t oiidai v K«lu- 
<alion Ait of IW>r> hatl ,ui impa* 1 on ( )r«'v;on »(Iii< alum. Atiumi; oi hrr 
things, this .i( t rt'citiiml staic-s and s* h< m>I distt i« rs to assess t-dii* arional 
iirfHis. I'fidrr th<* l< ad« ishi|> ot Assix latr I .S. C ioninnsHii )nfi o( Kdiu a- 
lion I.<*on I .rssini;*'! , niut'i national attcntton vas pai<! (o ilu- snhjri » 
of acroiinttihtlitx . Manv oi tUv ffd«-ral 1 ult s ,ind it t;uIations foi iniplt*- 
inmtinK the KSKA lt*K>*«I*ili"i> < ailed toi a< < oiintahiliiv tr<piiii*tn(>nts 
and a clear statement of f.;oals. 

Fourth, in I9<>*> a statewide nee<ls assessnienl stiulv was * <>in!ii< led 
by tiieans f>f interviews witfi H(M) rnenilM is ol die general ptd>li< . 1^01 
t^iiu ators. U\9 stiulents. and 'i2 loi mei students who had drop(K*iI out 
of sth*>oI. I fie stiufv provitk'd one of the first inditatots rfiat a si/at>le 
(M>riion of the xeneral pid>li( felt that ifie i iirrent neetls *>f siudetils 
%vere not -fK'ini; fnei hv the s( h<M)ls. The snulv heliK'd to identify 10 
'Critical ne<'ds.*" Applications for KSKA Title III funds to meet these 
nereis were not approveti f>v tfie Oreiijon State Board of Kduc ation un- 
less ohje* tives were state<l in (x-rformant e terms and the decree of 
ai hieveinetn was measured against those ohjec tives. The needs assess- 
ment siijtJv thus lx*(ame tlie imix'tus for one of the first sian'-level at - 
tifnis to re<iuire the measureiiK'nt ol learner <iut<.om<s. 

As a follow-up t€» the, needs assessment siudv. the st.ite suiwrinten- 
deni and mem^K-rs of the Scale Board of Kduc <it ion < ondm led a series of 
town hall meetini^s ihrouKfioui the stale. I'he purpose of these public 
discussions was to validate the finchn,t;s of the needs assessment study 
and refine a list of ^o;d priorities for Oregon education developed f)y 
the board. Over 2.0(K) persons in 11 < ities i<enerally agreed with the 
needs assessment and i^oal priorities. C ioncerns expressed at the town 
hall meetings were similar to those discovered in (he nec-ds assessment 
study. Town hall rneeiins "findmijs" were ptd)lished in a pamphlet 
railed Orrizotjiari.s Speak Out. From these twoac tions. the needs assess- 
ment and the ic^wn hall meetings, three follow-up ac tivities were initi- 
ated within tfie State Department of F.dut ation. First, work was Ix-^un 
10 revise the state-level goals for <"lemeniarv and secondary education. 
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Second, work wa* brKun to rrviw th«* juair-lrvrl minimum i^tandardfk 
undrr which thr h^MiKof ()r<-K<*n «i|><*raic. And finally, work vva% br- 
Kian in Tvisin^ thr %Mir-lrvrl hi^h m h<M>l graduation irquirrnifnis. 

Fifth, a %t|jdy compI#'trd m 1970 hy th<* OrrRon A\s(Kiaiion <>i 
Secondary PrincipaU at thr r«-qurf*t o( thr >ufKTintrtuJrni of puhli< 
instruction concluded that i" a definite- nerd t*^>day to state ^oals. 
pur(x>M*%. and obje* tive s: :m iiviii' s by \vhi< h objr< tivrs may 

be reached: and lo deveh; .« . »i.li(y on the pan of the institu- 

tions charRed with thrse t !y was < riiit al <*i the heavy leli- 

ance placed on the C"^rne;^ie unit ami was supporiivf <if the notion that 
the hixh sc h<x>l diploma should mean somethini? more than eX|W>%ure 
to certain experiences and schcK^I atr<'ndan<e time. This refx>rt advo- 
cated building nmre rigorous standards ini*) the diploma recjuire- 
ments. Internal work was beKun iminediatrlv wirhiri th«- State nep;irt- 
ment of Edu< ation to draft new re-quiiements. I he recjuiremenis 
underwent much public discussif>n. review, atui livf Stale Board of 
Fducation hearinRs. 

Sixth, the new c ompetetu y-baseci hiRh s< hrxil graduation recjuire- 
ments were formallv adopted by the Oregon State B<»aid of Education 
in September, 1972. Traditionally, the high school diploma had been 
b;*sed on the Cliirnegie uniis and u(x>n course reciuirements or exF>o- 
sure i*> a number of schfK>I cxfx*riences. As a result. <Y>urses. texib<K)ks. 
teac hin,^ lei hnicnie and graduation if<iinr<'iTi< rus ha\ f been geared to 
time and subjec t-matter fwhal is to be rauglit) ratlu r than to goals or 
performance (w'hat is to be learned). 

It was concluded that the high school diploma should mean a 
standard of competence preparatory for real life. The- diploma should 
certify the survival comF>eiencies essential to cope with the mcKlern life 
roles of learner, individual, wage earner, citi/en. consumer, and family 
member. The world of the seventies ancl eighties is ami will be vastly 
different from the world of the 1920s and I9-S0s. Creci it cards, install- 
ment purchasing, high-speed automobiles, u-levision. and countless 
other modern developments require more individual competencies 
tha.'i were required 30 years ago. 

In the discussions of proposed graduaticm recjuiremenis. "survival- 
level competencies" emerged as a vital issue. The prevailing argument 
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\v.«\ th.n iht's|K< lilt .u'mnol fiimiitmni * otti|M'tiiigirs iii ihc i»i.i<lu.inon 
•M't)iiti« iiK'tHs w t MiM I rin< ivr ihf M .iditn Mi.il t ih!h «»I s« h« m »I d isi i u I n to 
iU'liiH- lh«it I i\Mi nliM .m« Ml. 1 1 j»M n^i.ims .IS «lrn I uiiiH'tl \i\ Uh .i\ iiri«!s 
As .1 < (iiiipn HtUM- K» ihr ilissriiHnn ovn si, in- \s Icm.iI ioniiol. n»-v^ 
s!.M« I iniminiitn si.tiul.inls s(M*«it\ iIi.M ilisiiuts tsi.iMisli mini 

tiiri intMCrniMN fo( i hi <*i .»M '.is < >» sliiiU |mim»i».iI tlr\ i!i »| >inriil . 

MMi.il ir>|>. iiisihihi\ . .iimI *.it<*i tie vrl.>pint nr III* si.nn l.ii <In. ihttt- 
(N» iiiU idrntiK t In- s| m < it i* c < un | m ii i u irs .i>, mi* Ji. I»ui tlo .^sslllr 
lh.ll « <>:n(Ml<n( Ks It nisi br tlr \ m(M« »i .iii-.is < »( | m I 1» »t •tJ.MK r I h.il .il r 
v;c nt i.ill\ t (Uisicirii'<l lo Im- tiitit.il loi suixival in .1 nuKlcTn s<Mit i\ 
I h< i*- w.is n<» iliotmlu ill. II I In v.iliti.iiion t>t iIh m < * imiH icm h s woiilii 
\h' ilcLivrd tiitlil i;i.uir 12; r.ilhri. it vv.is rtnisi«»iirtl ih.il « ( »mj( mUm* v 
\.tli<t.iti'M) wiMiltl tn- .11) on)L;oiiiiLi puMiss Imiii .lU ui 7. 

h imiK' I *tn t>.iv;«- is ,1 t-i .ulu.d i< »!i 1 r<n 1 in iu<-ni s< <»n < .mi usi-tl 111 
s< »nu* i >i«'Vi' Hi hit; 1 1 s< h< m iK th.ii il hisii.iit s In »\v sj «•» it i» * 1 niipiicn* its 
in ih«- thu-c- .iif.is .iir i(>\<-irtr 

Si\fnth. .IS till u;i.i(iu.iti<ni M()ui:('int*ms win !>*in^ tlr\ tit »(>tt!. 
.UM»iti<-i liloi t (i u used 1 m ilif icMsinn < >| s!.nt'\> idt- mIs (< ti flriiicnt.iTv 
,in«l si< ond.ii V ♦•<liM .11 ION I lit Ni.iuu ulf Is .in<l pl.mntni; s\ steins of 
.1 iiitiiilM'r <►! si.iitN Wilt i( \ irurcl. Iinii.tl tli.ilts < >t On v;<»n's si.nc\vt<!e* 
i^f >.tls wrM- I til srnfcd 10 I i m j.tls .t(lv is( >i \ t ( >un< I Is I on \ t net 1 .11 f.u h 4»f 
thr si.iir's 4 oMiinnmt\ ( < ►! Icm a m f lir l.i 1 1 * if I*)7'V I hcs*- .i<i\ isoi\ 1 oun- 
< lis ui'M- « (MniM»s( *l o( St hool Im>.imI mrmlH Is. st hool .Kliiunisii.if oTs. 
ir.it hr IS. smtltiits. .(lul luisiiuss .iiitl | »i oltssK »n.i I pfoplf. A iin.il tli.ili 
in publtt htMiini;s u.is < »Mit i.ilK .ulopitd 111 rtl)ni.n\. M»7 1. I he n<\v 
eo.ils trpl.it ( <1 .1 It iit^thv St I ol t tltit.ition.il <>f)irtii\t s tht !w).ii(l UaiI 
.ttlt>pir(l in I •»">•». 

rh<- <)lrL:on i^i».ils sl.llrilirnt Is ,ls |<ilIo\vs 

PRI^ AMhl I 

I lir Ote ^.^n Hd.ird o| I titu .tlt-.ti, it) irsixMi'.r r.. the t li. infirm lUfdsol 
Orrvroii If. Hin ts. s(f» lottti >.i\ yo.iU foi the jmhlit sthimU. 
C;iini<i\ril .tin! t t^<loisi<l U\ t ^f mi * if i/rijs. t h(s<- s(.tt< wkU* uckiIn i on- 
htm ih,it t srutlf-nt in r In ^ Innrnt-n \ *in*I s* < * >rHl*ii \ s*h*H>KvhjH 

h.ivr the- opi>.itriirMI\ m Ir.tix^ ro lun* rion rf h t livrlv in \i\ life foil s: 
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I* «i4 h M.ttt-H I hf* ktiiiw Unlit*'. >k I lU, .iimI .iif himIi-n n« «M It 1 1 It I liiiii I iMii 

III ihi Nff iitf It »|t \ 

I hi' ^t.iie'unli i^oiN vIkiII Im^ irn| «Ii t ii« tiit «I thiiMUtti tlit |ii»»t:i.Hn .iihI 

4 < lllt%4' 4{< »,lN < »l 4 «|4 tt • ,lt S4 M ft) < t r \ l Ml t I )h S4 !• M .it *,| I S .1 I I HI 1 \ t\ I llf 

\9 h< •« >l H t< hr'l v\ II It t lir It c 4 nil ilti 1 11 1 r if's i* * I iill 1 1 1 .i slnl * il t « s| m pfi s i li| 1 1 1 > 
i«ir tlir ft It II «H IV It I « »l t'\ t'l V stuilriM Hfi .iiisr tMi »l i >( f tif k Mf >^\ l< 1 1 t;f Alul 
%k 1 1 Is I Iff '« lt'< t f 4 1 1 1 till f h »ii 1 I h 1 1 1 \ 4' t\ in till r t »lr i »t li .i i ih t , 1 1 r- .n i ] u i v 1 1 1 in 
MhtNtT ftir MhrH>l Ins |»iniKifv 1 1 \| m uiNthtlirx l<»i iHlpiru* sHiiifitis 
.If hit \ f ltll> i** 

1**14 1 1 S4 III M »l .irni Its 4 1 MtiiiMMiir\ « sr.ihhstn > | n h u ii m s .uih nii; f hr «.i1n f« » 

flit -r 'I IfM^ll IIIImIs .llllt*ltl<M.llf-SN4lkfMll,4||l|<4klJ|t||llt||t\ t(S4ll4lll*N,4l4t»|l| 

I II 14 1% 1 til s . issiir rs iMi h sl4l< tttl I I ht- I »| ipi M r 1 1 til I \ f « » ,n h h \ r 1 hr 1 ft j 1 j it e'^ 

lilt Ills till i;r.Mlu MHMi li'irn hik^h s< h4M«|, jntj «is iniu h .Mt<lM i< ui.i I s« lifHil 
mi; .IS >4 hi N il «in< I < luiirn uii tf % 1 fsi > m rt^s < .in | n ' iitf 

5 I A |> W II>^ < .< >AI S K )R S< IK M >l IN( , 

t .H h iriiti V aliKi I u I II tKi \ r he- 1 ipi h »r tun 11 \ n m h \ r l< i| > ti » i lu- In st 1 it ti is » *t 
hi't .ihil II \ t tit' k}\i >vs ji^tv ski 1 1 %. .tint .1 n 1 1 ut It s n« f i^ss.it \ 10 I m m t h *tt in 

tM4 tl ll Ir- If »U' 

I fn pit )Mt.ttM *ii h »r rhtttilfot /r^/r^//-r 

|- .14 h iiii 1 1 \ 14 tu.il \\ 1 1 1 ( ]f V t - h »p 1 1 w h.is n sk 1 1 1 s < •! t ( .mIi n t;. ^^ t 1 1 1 1 11^ < < »iii 
piiKiiii»iK sfN-lhni^, s|H\ikinx:, list' tiitit:. .iiitl piohlrnt so[\ln^: ^ititt 
\siM cItAflop «i {Misiti\f .ittiriiilf low .till liMiitin^ .IN ,1 hU'liini; m- 

()tM^« It 

*J. Ill pirp.ti .tr If III t<it ihf fitlr tii J fitiii nftifil 

h at ti Umi n«'i \\ ill tItAt If »p ft If ski lis tit ,14 hu \ f iiillithiif nr .is a sflf- 
(litfM frd iHiMin, .ii()iiitt^ ftit k m >\s If ilt^c in .iitiit-vt- .tin! iiMirii.iiii 
pli\su.il «iim1 .iTwiit^iI titMltli: .itu] iltnt jop ihf <.ip.ifir\ (o<op4* wiiti 
i tKin^i- t ti n iiik^t) 'in undt t si.tfH I in < »f t tif .1 r ts. tn jitKtn 1 1 m s4 it rit ifif 
|>n H t'NS4's. .incj tiw f At t rif I pit N 1 nv < 1] v «nl r 11 in.tk 1 ni: it h •! .1 1 <iti< I r rlin .il 

4 t|< >|4 4^ 

In ptfpai.it It Ml lor ilif mh f>t ptiulu* r-r 

K*n \\ inch \ mIii^i I u i II It mi ti 1 »( rtif \ ,u if ia of t n f 1 1[ Ktr i* >ns; \\ 1 1 1 Nmiii to 
.ipprfc i.itt tt>4' <lii;nit\ .irut v.ilut « »f wf nk .11 ul ttif iniipi.il te sf Hnisihili- 
tifs 4>f <*tnplo\frs .tnc] e-m' *|f >\ r fs, .int! \s tll If.itn lo idt tiufv fMisonal 
f.ilcnts .iiul ini4'fr*sis. m*ikf «ipf >fopr i«itf 4,iif*4*r ttiours, .incl tlcAfltvp 
< iirif r skills. 
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4. In prrpar«iiM>n lew ihr fvUr of i 

^ Ul h lltlll\Mlll.lt v%lll IfMMI tt»^€t III ,1 ir\|«tif|H|l»tr ttl*illl|(-r will U Mill 

ol ihr iiKt)!^ i(^^Hiti%ihilii>rH ttt « Mi/<Mi^ t»t ftir 4 <Mnniu9iii> . >ii«itf\ 
iMIitiii. .iiul wimUI. unil will U .iin h» niMlrt vmiuI. it >|mm i, .iiul iiiif i.m t 
wilh *Mlin Milliiti*%. »{rfiM ilitiii\. .nut t.uv\ 

% III prr)mi,ifM»n l«a ihr ri»lrf»l fOMw«^M«^r 

K««< h in4)i\ ulii.il will *i4<}iutf* Wii(t%% Ir-tl^f* «lf-\f'hi|i ^^ilK hi thr 

mat 1.l^r*nlf*rlt cif |»r|Min,il it ^^ miii ( % lit iimv air w im^U t«M |K*t\on.il .iii«l 
f«iinil\ mtxls .iihI ot»tii;.ili« •ti> m m IT l.imiK, .im! vn im 

6 In prr(Mr,ilii>n l<*i ihi^ nih;n| fi^nntx utrmhrr 

y h mil IV kIii.iI w ilt l<Miii of fh^* i ii;hiN .iiul tv>\^ niMhilint n < it f,iiniK 
iiH*inhrrs. and a4«)iiir<* ttir \kill\ -intJ know!r(li;t* i»* Mit ii^thrii .aul 
rfi|ct\ (tiinilx l-ff- 

The* final asfKut in rh<- ilrv4*li>piitrnt o| < t )ii«prirvi< v Ikinch! chIih a- 
tion in OrrKoii r(*Iaf(*s to at i Ti^diiation of ira< hc-i <*<tiicaMori instiiti- 
lions tnd s< h<M>N. I hr Statr B^Kiril of F.<lii( alion is M*<|iiirrd hv law^ to 
CSt«At>lish stall* vrafid<.mls for ptiblii sc h«N>ls \ilitT having 4 onsiiU'rc^t 
I hi* K^ials of iiKKlt-rn rdti< at ion .iiul thv tr<|uiiriiirniN of a sound < oiii* 
prrhcnsixi* ciiriH uluin/' I'hv ImmtiI is also K^jiuird to ailniinisirr 
ftincls for hasK s<hiMit sii|>f>ort apf >topriatt-<l l^v the- Ic-i^islatiirr. In 
or<tcT for <Jtstri< is lo tjiiatifv fot stafr Mif>[Mir i. ifu^v inwsi tiu'fl thr mini- 
riuiin st^tiulaids .-siahltshrd hv iht- txMid 

rht* IVa< hi-r Siandartls an<t Pt a* tiers (!ottunission is t(*(|uiicx{ hv 
law to rsiabhsh standai({s for trainini; and h<rnsiHj4 public s< h<M>l 
tvAi hvT\ in C)trv;or^. Both ih<' Stale- Boarci of K<]ih ai ion and tti<- Trac her 
Staiulards and Pra< ti* rs CI^ innnissiim haxr iiu t>rjMiratfci < onifM-tcnc y- 
h;isrd inrasur<'s inio iht-ir ai c re*diiaiion siandaids. 

A Progress Repori 

C *orniH-triu \ -hasc^tl (*<iiuatioti ni Orr^oii is tH i;iiinini; n> work. 
Mor<* irac h<Ts, iiif>f<* stii*!<*nts. rnorr parrnis, rnorr adiiiinistrators. and 
morr < iti/rns are* < one <*rniii4; ihrmsf^lvcs w ith wh*it is to tx^ lrc:Tn«*d 4in<! 
fK^eorniriK invtf>lvrd in thr prcKc*ss and irsidts of s< hiKilini;. 

\'rrfi<* I>iinc4in. < iirrrnt snj x rinit iidrni of piihlu instriu hr>n in 
Orrtcfjri. i;a%r an intcTrstinjk; ic*stirnonial afxiut < <HniK'irni v-hasrd c*du- 
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caiKMi to ji 1977 Orrnon Irfptlativr task Uncr siudyinK ihi« %ubir< t. Mr 
told thr Uiftk forr f that hr wiM% onr t>l itir ortKir^tfl ukrpiicA with rr%|M*< t 
l€> thr Orrncm pnncr««ni. Onr <*f hi» m4)i>r i <>n< rrn* wa%. Would tht\ br 
a paprr*Kttmr rxrrc i*r? Mr ifH»k thr cilfitr <i( siatr M h(M»l \u|>riinirn 
drni with th»t*uttiiudr. \\ n rcMili <if vi%ttinK i" *ch«KiU .ind %mnK 
what was hapi^rniriK. hi% ullMudr hrK^n l«> c hanRC Hr Hiuru*<i to srr 
Aomr ricritinK ihtnK^ h;»|>prninK. h rlrmrni.»rv and hi^h m h<M»l 
propir %vorkinK lOftrthrr Thiit m u%rlf i* .i larity; usually rac h Irvrl i% 
crilicaf ol ihr oihrr. it wou Id ap|>r;«r that ihrOirKon proKiam i'* brinK- 
itlfC thr?tr propir Ki^rihrr morr than rvrr brforr. 

Duncan imiicaird thai hr has t>rrn inJIurnfrtl and imprr%*r<) by 
what was hap^>rn^nK in v>mr \<ht>oK. He obM*ivrd ira< hri\ who u rrr 
Irarninfc that ihr *y^irm wa\ manaKrablr. In turn, ibrir rla»w% nrrr 
br^mioK far mcnr rffr< tivr than th<*y rvri wrrr hrforr. lVa< hrrs wrrr 
srtdnic Koals; ihr «ludrni% knrw what wa* i'Xf>r< ird of ihrni. 

It i% difficult to a*vr^% thr projjTr^s of romiK-trnt y-bii\r<l rtluc ation 
in OrrRon. brcauw thr first hiRh m hool Mudrnis to iwrm ijiiitr in thr 
nrw !*y%irm du! not ^raduair until June. 1978. Hf>wrvrr. ihrrrarr a frw 
clurs from a pro^rrss rrp<»rt prrparrd by Hon Kkk**. asMH iair suix-nn 
trndrrit of puhli< instruction in OrrRon. 

An (>rr^»n (Umi|M*triu v-B.i%«xl Fdu* .itif m Projixt Mir\r\ ^ip|»r.ifN n» 
indiV^tr ih.»t M»fnrthinK *lilfrrrni i\ ti.ipf M'nuiK in ihr i lassriMHU. Ovn 
90% of ihr lO'i ilt\tri(i\ rrN|Min<Jiri*i MjntI ih.ii HtutJc nis. in kimuijI. will 
tncrr^Asr »hcir a<hirvrmrni in ihf ^M^n ^kilK itf rctilmv;, wriiinK. .inci 
romputinK M*>rr ihan H0% said ihai stud* iii Irarniuji will br of m<»rr 
immrdiair iiv- ih.in has brrn iriir in ihr jwsi. Nrarlv 70% **( ihr rr- 
spondrnis siaird ihat a) Miidrnts will havr an im rras«*<f op|K>rtunii\ to 
srirt i <o»ir\rN of ihrir f>wn < hoicr; b) suidrnls will morr tifirn work al a 
pa<c lhai i> Ik-si for ihrin: and < > stiulmi Irarnint* ptoRTams will riK>rr 
c»firn br <k*sisnrd for ih«4r individual n«-r<is. 

Data alxMii h<»w siudrnis sjx-ntl ihrii iinir is fVThaf>s ihr nM>si drama- 
li< r\'idrr>< r ahoul ihr fK»siii\r rfff-c is of th<* nrw siandards. Ii« ovri 90% 
of ihr s<hof>K survrvrtJ. it was rsiitnairti that studrnis will likrlv br 
^prndinK nriorr iimr: a) lalkini^ tf» i*m< hri s or Cf>uns<-lorMo srir* i rourst-s 
and b) working on basii skill arras of rradin^. wriiinK. and<<»tnp«ia- 
iion. M<»rr than 70% siiid that siudrnis will likrlv sfXTid morr (imr in 
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icaminK settings outside the classroom and in relatively ac tive- pursuits 
such as writinj;, speaking, and demonsirating skills. 

Community partictp^titon in ihr design of ne\v' j^-hool programs also 
&eem& to be clearly evident. Over two-thirds of the school districts state 
that community representatives arr participating in setting district 
goals. In schools wh«re community invoK-emtni was sought, over 95% 
reported the involvement as helpfuK 

In school districts where progress toward implementation has been 
made, the survey report stated that it app.-ars that parents like the new 
standards because they understand what i>e sc hoolsare abc^ut. They are 
able to make recommendations fr>r change. 

Problems will: CBE 

As with thf ^oplcmentaiion of any new* pro^^ram. not all has run 
smoothly with CBF in Oregon. 

• Variations in local district response has lx^*n a problem. The 
standards require each of the local school districts to establish compe- 
tencies for their students. This requirement is seen by some as a 
strength in that local hoards, teachers, administrators, and the com- 
munity de\elop a commitment to the changes that they themselves 
have designed. But the differences in leadership among districts create 
problems of supjK>rt, of communication, and of transferability by stu- 
dents from district to distrit i. 

• Emphasis on minimum com(X'tencies is receiving much atten- 
tion. It is feared that teachers will teach only to theminimums. Parents 
of some college-bound students questi<>n time their children spend 
studying perst>nal finances, for example, when they should be concen- 
trating on calculus. Often overlcK>ked is the fact that the minimum 
competency requirement for high sch(X)I graduation is only one part 
of a three-part requirement. There are learning outcomes vital to a 
quality education that go well Ix-yond minimum comfxMency. 

• School districts are struggling with thedefinit ion of competence. 
The problem appears to center on trying to predict what a student 
must be able to do in order to function effectively in adult life. 

• The number of required competencies ranges from nine to over 
SOO. ,Some teachers complain about the time and energy required to 
maintain records for such a number. 
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• The content of competencies vary widely . Some address the ariih- 
metic processes of addition and sulJiraction while oiheryfocus on ap- 
plication of skills such as maintaining a checking accpuni. Musi every- 
one be able to compute the*interest rate of a loan? 

" • There are two major components necessary ioV)perate a compe- 
lency-based educaiioki plan. First is the definition of what is to be 
learned; and second, the development of performance indicators to de- 
termine what learning has taken place. Paper-and-pencil tests are not 
always appropriate in measuring what a student can dp. Sometimes 
the classroom teacher must make a professional judgment, as in a read- 
ing inventory. It is important, however, that the basis for professional 
judgment be very clear. The development of performance indicators is 
still in an embryonic stage. 

• Students who move from one school district to another present 
problems in a state where the development of specific competencies 
has been left to local school districts. 

• In some school districts the competency pr^^ram has been 
t/eaied as an '*add-on" to the traditional program rather ihah being in- 
tegrated into existing programs. When competencies are viewed as an 
"add-on." the\' are also viewed as a nuisance and extra paperwork. 

• Some critics of the Oregon high school graduation requirements 
feel that the competencies are too minimal to stimulate the college- 
bound student or that they present roadblocks for the disadvantaged 
students that may be considered unnecessarily punitive. 

• One of the most unusual criticisms of CBE comes from an Ore- 
gon legislator who indicates that the new high school graduation re- 
quirernenis cause administrators to spend an inordinate amount of 
time e^P one aspect of schooling. He states that this extra time and 
money could be spent improving such problem areas as pupil trans- 
portation, vandalism, dropout rates, and curriculum planning. The 
standard^ consum'e too much of teachers^ time and pressure teachers 
into having their students learn onlv enough to meet the competency 
requirements, he says. 

In summary, the criticism of the competency-based education pro- 
gram in Oregon appears to center on two problems. The first is the 
sheer logistical problem of implementing such a sweeping change 
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across an entire .tate. Clearly, more time is .required. Second, some in- 
dividuals, mainly college professors, hold that the traditional subject- 
centered college preparatory program is perfectly adequate. This prob- 
lem will be difficult to resolve, for underlying this viewpoint is a 
philosophy that the emphasis for schooling should remain on what is 
to be taught rather than on what is to be learned. 



Epilogue 

.^^braham Maslow's theory of basic.,human needs provides insight 
for understanding competency-bast»d education. Maslow contends 
that the human being is motivated by several basic intrinsic needs. 
The>- cannot be killed by culture — only repressed. He postulates that 
• these basic human needs are organized into a hierarchy. Thr^ghout 
life a person is always desiring something but rarely reaches a state of 
complete satisfaction, except for a short time. As one desire is satisfied, 
another pops up to take its place. Most individuals in American society 
have pjariially satisfied many basic needs, but those that are still unsat- 
isfied continue to motivatv* and drive a person. Maslow found that in- 
dividuals who satisfy their basic needs are healthier, happier, and more 
effective, while those whose needs are frustrated develop psychopath- 
ological symptoms. 

The most powerful and basic need is for survival — both physiolog- 
ical and emotional. Maslow indicates that once sur\'ival needs are satis- 
fied to a degree, safety needs emerge. Any good teacher of young chil- 
t-dren has found that the child needs a secure world. When security and a 
degree of consistency are absent, the child becomes anxious. With a 
predominance of survival and safety needs met. the needs for love and 
belongingness emerge. 

The next level in the need hierarchy revolves around self-esteem 
and respect from others. Self-esteem needs include competence, con- 
fidence, achievement, and independence. 

Finally, ulaslow finds that the need for self-actualization generally 
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emerges after adequate satisfaction of the love and esteem needs. Tliis 



human potential and nuriurr that potential into all it can become. 
Maslow describeN a whole list of higher-level needs he calls j^owlh 
needs. However, it is important to point out that Maslow and many of 
his colleagues continue to state that the higher nature of man requires 
that the lower-nature needs be met first. 

The first purpose of the great American dream of universal school- 
ing is iQ meet each individual at the pK>int of his or her need. One must 
look at the basic net^ds of human beings to gain an understanding of 
student needs* If the first level of need is survival, do<*s it make sense 
to for^e students to sit through the self-actualizing experiences of 
Shakespeare and Homer and ignore the survival needs? This is not to 
intimate that literature is unimportant, but only that if schools and 
colleges are to meet students at the f><>int *>f their greatest need, then 
other things must come first. 

Human needs must be met, at least partially, in rank order* The 
f>ostiila'«* t-xpre*ssed here is that American schools often aim for the 
self-actuali/ing an<i higher-level needs while ignoring survival and 
security net^s- What compt^tencies will be required for survival dur- 
ing the last cjiKirter rif this century? What kinds of coinfX'iencies will be 
required to cojx* successfully with life as a citi/erj, wagt^ earner, con* 
sumcT. and Irarru^r? 

Each civilization has its own artifat ts. scn:>ns, tablets, coins* and 
tools. It is very instriu tive to study other c ultures. But it would even 
be more instnic tive to surround our students with the artifacts of our 
own society. T'hese artifacts include credit cards, bank statements, bal- 
lots, rental agreements, checkb<x>k stubs, loan contracts, \>t, it is not 
only possible"^ for most students to complete their formal education 
without vwr sr<*ing an installnieni contract, if is highly probable* 
Shouldn't we imdcrstand c)ur own artifacts as well as those of the 
Romans and the Gr<*eks? 

Coinrx'tenc y-basrd educ aiion is < t*rtainly not all of education* but it 
is foundational. Evervthint; in the sch(K>Iing vx]>viirnir must be built 
ufKjn this foundation. 



highest level of need stems from a constant human drive to explore the 
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Appendix 

Below are examples of thret- competencies and pxTformance indi- 
caiors that are essential for leauing a profitable, rt-sponsible. adult life. 

COAL— EACH STUDENT SHOT I D DEVELOP THE ABILITY 
TO TRANSACT BI SINESS ON A CREDIT BASIS 

COMPETENCY 

[ — [ Show a thorough knowledge and undersranding of the trrms. 
conditions, and inter.-si rates that go along with using a depart- 
ment store credit card. 

[ — I Satisfactorily complete ;» standard installnit-ni payment (oniract 
for a purchase of $300 or mort- and c ompute the c <»si m you in 
varying interest rates if you pay it in one year. 

performanc:e indicia eors 

1. Explain to the satisfaction of a certifier the terms and conditions of 
a given department store <redit card, including cretiit limits and 
interest < harges. 

2. When presenteti with hyp>oiheiital or rral inlor inatiori at>out your 
incomeand current debts, tompletean inNtalhnerii piirt hasifig < on- 
tract to the satisfaction t>( a tertifier. 

COAL— .eac:h s u den I shoi ld develop i he abilh y 

TO .MAKE APPROPRIA I E I SE OK PLBLIC .\C;ENC:IES 

COMPE rENC:v 
[ — [ Complete application to the I-ederal Insurante C:<>ntriblition 
Act (PICA), whic h provides S(h ial Set urit' . 

I — [ Survey public intormation available through Ifuai government 
agencies. 



PERFORMANCE INDICATORS 
I. Make an applic ation for and secure a .Social 5iecuriiy card. 

,2. Using information available ai the county courthouse, list the fol- 
lowing information about your present place of residence: 

a. Assessed valuation 

b. Prop>erty tax amounts by category of allocation 

c. Zone desij^aixon 

d- Type of se^'er service 

e. All assessment.* aj^inst thai pr<>(x*riv (scwvr. street, lighting, 
fire district, vwaier district, roads, etc.) 

f. Monthlv p>ayments or rent 

g. Legal rights for the t .nani. if rented property 

3- Contact a, local government agencv to obtain some information 
or services and keep a record of the steps you go through (actions, 
names, titles, and phone numbers of contact people) in order to ob- 
tain the information or services desired. 

OOAl,— E.ACH S rrDENT SHOI LO DEVELOP THE ABILITY 
ro MAKE APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 

COMPETE N'C:^' 
I I Co through the appropriate steps to obtain a job. 

r~| Either <>btain a job or rrsearc h the jrjb characteris:ics that would 
directly affect an empJoyee. 

PERFORMANCE IN DIC.A EORS 

1. Read classified employment ads or register with the State Employ- 
ment Office and use their listings; chfK>se at least one job. preparea 
resume, make application, and have an interview for the job. 

2. Etthrr obtain a job and work for a specified fx*ricxl of time ar ex- 
plain to the certifier details about the job suc h as salary, hours, 
fringe benefits, dress regulations, and job duties. 
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